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New Study Made of 
Medical Care Needs 


Public Affairs Committee Exam- 
ines Systems Advocated to 
Spread IIIness Cost 


BRITISH EXPERIENCE CITED 


Merits of Various Insurance Schemes 
Proposed for United States 
Debated by Nation 


The three and a half billion dollars 
which the people of the United States 
spend each year on health is almost enough 
to provide all the medical and dental 
care they need. Yet at the present time 
only about half of the people receive 
proper medical attention, and three-quar- 
ters of them do not get adequate dental 
care. This situation is being discussed 
more and more by thinking individuals 
and has just been described by the Public 
Affairs Committee, of Washington, D. C., 
a nonpartisan fact-finding organization, 
in a pamphlet called “Doctors, Dollars, and 
Disease.” 

One trouble. this report points out, is 
that each year we pay at least $125,000,- 
000 to quack doctors and healers for fake 
cures and spend another $360,000,000 a 
year for patent medicines. Much of this 
is an outright waste; and, worse than 
that, it often means that people postpone 
getting reliable medical attention until 
their condition is so bad that a real cure 
is more difficult and more expensive than 
it would have been if they had gone to 
a good doctor in the beginning. Many a 
life has been needlessly lost by depending 
upon patent medicines or the treatments 
of persons not qualified to deal with dis- 
ease. There needs to be a continuing 
process of educating the public to the 
dangers of such makeshift medicine and 
stronger regulation of ready-made drugs 
and the people who prescribe their use. 


High Cost 

Another problem is that our medical 
facilities are badly distributed over the 
country. More than a thousand, or ap- 
proximately one-third, of the counties in 
the United States have no hospitals for 
general community use. Doctors and den- 
tists tend to concentrate in the cities and 
shun the rural They are always 
more numerous in proportion to the gen- 
eral population in states where the aver- 
age income is high, than they are in the 
States where incomes are low. In South 
Carolina there are 1,431 persons for 
every doctor, while in California the ratio 
is 484 individuals to each doctor. 

The high cost of medical care is an- 
other reason why the needs of the coun- 
try are not met. Ten per cent of the 
families in the United States spend each 
year nearly half of the total amount that 
is spent on health. It is often said that 
only the rich and the poor get proper 
The rich because they have 
enough money to pay the huge bills which 
pile up for expert treatment, and the poor 
because they can appeal to charity. In 
between these two extremes are the great 
majority of men, women, and children 
who find that they cannot afford to pay 
the present high cost of keeping well. 

In a few words, all this means that 
our doctors, our dollars, and our diseases 
do not come into contact with one another 
as they should. It means that only three 
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Courtesy French Line 
FRANCE IS A LAND OF SMALL TOWNS AND VILLAGES 








Poise and Mastery 


Do you ever stop, when you are worried or irritated, to turn an analytical eye upon the 
object of your worry or irritation, to see just what it really means to you? Sometimes 
such an act of analysis may not bring immediate consolation. The object may really be 
big and menacing. It may threaten your security or happiness, not for a day, but for a 
year or a lifetime. Jn that case the offending circumstance must be further examined. 
Something must be done or planned, if possible, to lessen the impending danger. Your 
only satisfaction for the moment may be that which comes when thinking and fretting 
are transformed into positive action. But it is a reasonably safe assumption that few of 


our worries or irritations are of such a formidable nature. Unless we are blessed with 
an unusually calm and unruffled disposition, we are likely to find ourselves upset at frequent 
intervals by incidents of no permanent significance whatever. We worry about small 
We are 


We spend sleepless nights 


reverses, the effects of which are certain to wear themselves out in a short time. 
angered by acts which cannot possibly affect our well-being. 
about possible developments which, if they occurred, would not alter our conditions to 
any considerable extent. When one is irritated by some happening, let him ask, “How will 
this thing which disturbs me so much today look to me next week or next month or next 
year?” In nine times out of ten, he will answer to himself that the event or the incident 
will probably be forgotten in a week or a year. It is an ephemeral thing—a passing incident. 

Some people are forever being deflected from the main course of their thinking and 
acting by these passing incidents. When some trivial unpleasantness is observed, they 
react emotionally as if it were the most important thing in the world. And, since they 
react in this way, it actually becomes the most important thing in the world to them for 
the time being. Not only do they feel as if the thing mattered permanently, but they may 
act that way. They are always being thrown off balance by little things. More fortunate are 
those who possess the rare but precious quality of poise. They do not spend all their time 
analyzing and evaluating happenings, but they learn to judge quickly the relative bigness 
of the various facts and incidents of which their environments are composed. They have 
definite objectives, long-time goals, and they measure the events of each day with these 
goals in mind 


The things that really count, they give heed to. The trivialities, they treat 


as such, Poise of this kind is the essence of mastery. 


French Uneasy Over 
Government's Future 


Blum’s Policies Under Attack From 
Both Right and Left Wing 
Political Factions 


FINANCIAL STATE IS ACUTE 


Premier Steers Precarious Course in 
Effort to Restore Economic 
Balance to Nation 


If vou were in France today you would 
find the peonle in an anxious state of mind. 
They are wondering what the immediate 
future holds in store for them. Their gov- 
ernment, like ours, has been making bold 
experiments. It has been trying to lift the 
people out of depression. France was one 
of the last nations to suffer hard times, 
and she is one of the slowest nations to re- 
cover. The government has greatly ex- 
tended its control over the business life of 
the nation in the effort to restore prosper- 
ity. But the program is running up against 
many obstacles. Can they be overcome? 
Can the program be made to work? Will 
the French people soon enjoy higher stand- 
ards of living? 

Along with these domestic worries is the 
even bigger fear of what may happen in 
the international arena. If the loyalists 
continue to make gains against the rebels 
in Spain, will Mussolini openly defy the 
nonintervention pact which is being ad- 
hered to by the other powers of Europe? 
Will he go ahead sending troops and sup- 
plies to the battlefront until victory is as- 
sured for the rebels? If he does, can 
France afford to sit idly by and see the 
fascist forces tighten their grip over the 
Mediterranean area by sheer strength of 
force? Even if France should allow Italy a 
free hand, the Russians certainly will not. 
They will help the loyalists again if Musso- 
lini continues to bolster up General Fran- 
co’s cause. This may mean war. How can 
France keep from being involved, and 
would it be a good thing to stay out, even 
if possible? If not, what nations would 
join her in combating the fascist menace? 


France Today 


These are some of the questions which 
weigh heavily upon the mind of the aver- 
age Frenchman. But before discussing 
them more deeply, let us get a brief picture 
of France and her people. 

France is a richly productive country. 
As one travels through the land, he is 
mpressed by the fact that there seems to 
be hardly a square inch of soil that is not 
being put to good use. The French could 
be cut off from all other nations and could 
still get along fairly well. They have 
wheat, corn, cattle, rye, grapes for wine, 
sheep, goats, beets for sugar, coal, iron, 
ind many other minerals. There is a good 
!alance between industry and agriculture in 
Trance. Of course there are many things 
that the French must buy abroad or from 
their colonies overseas, such as rubber, but 
still they could take care of themselves bet- 
ter than any other nation in Europe, if shut 
off to themselves. 

The American visitor to France is usu- 
ally surprised at the great number of small 
farms, small factories, and small shops in 
that country. Business, on the whole, is 
not of the large-scale variety which is so 
characteristic of American industry. Of 
course there are a number of large estab- 
lishments in France, and city life in Paris 
and certain other industrial centers appears 
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to be much the same as it is in our coun- 
try. but for the most part it is a land of 
small businesses and of small farms 

The average Frenchman is different 
from many other people. He does not usu- 
ally have the ambition to make a great 


fortune. to make his business the largest 
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A woman was entering a movie, when an 
stopped her. “Please excuse me, 
he said, “but vou can't take vour 
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things in a small way. Above all, he likes absurd!” protested the woman 
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to be independent. He would much rather poe cc ould the pictures do to a tin} 


have his own small plot of land or his own 


—CHrisTIAN Scrence Monitor 
small shop. even if he does not make much 








money, than to work for someone else. Scientist (to pharmacist): “Give me some 
"er a course of years, increasi f that prepar ynaceticacidester of salicylic 
But over a rene o! years, increasin whey prepared monaceticacidester of salicylic 
umbers of Frenchmen have los large ‘ . bie ai 
numbers of Frenchmen de . Te harmacist Do you mean aspirin? 


measure of their hig 
ence and have “olen workers f 
Today. of course, France has he 
class, her factory workers. and day labor- 
ers just as every country has. They make F Beg ee oe 4S 

up a large proportion of the population. “© ey 
These people work. however. mostly for abs * 
small employers. Co-Ed: “Why didn’t you find out who he 

a FRENCH WORKERS PROTEST eee was when the professor called the roll? 
Blum Government 


Scene during the recent half-day general strike in Paris in which workers protested the shooting of Another Ce -Ed: “I did try to, but he an- 
> | the working classes demonstrators during riots in a Paris suburb. swered for four different names.” —Selected 
strong. politically. They - st a , Hotel Cl e een 


ss . . a i 6 ie Le 3 ey Clerk: “Inside or outside room. sir? 
; “ ; vernment to take action or The cost of living. which was already high. : . s 
government. They i ; . Guest: “Inside. I guess: it looks like rain 





Scientist: “That's right! I can never think 
of that name.” —Bovy’s Lirr 
ort says “Venice is flooded.” 
a little like hearing that Spaniards 
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government has don but took matt soaring still more -RoyaL ArcaANuM BULLETIN 
-) ey made Communists and many socialists argue aan 
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too much for the upper economic classes 
r the common man. So 
they are now supporting Premier Blum’s 
lical t. The feng govern- 
less a year ago. 
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that most employers woul ld not need to Another thing a mere man can’t understand 
} ices in order to make fair is why the world isn’t knee-deep in handker- 
chiefs that women lose 
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i They wall hacer the government —St. Joseph News-Parss 


should either prevent pr ce- raising by law. 


or snoul Id t 
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was very little damage do liberals, however. believe that the govern- “He's out just now 
: 3 Ah! When do vou expect him to be ou 
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gusted with the delays and inaction of par- 2 Pore ee sg —ie ; fessor. Yes. Doctor, and you ought to listen 
: ne ness interests. bitterly cri , their ces - : ~ie . 
liamentary government. le ck. = om Sw — . Se ; ; , to a pedestrian talking sometime. 

os é . ernment for allowing workers to “sit Thus Premier Blum is being attacked —Washington Post 
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1. How has Great Britain attempted to 
. 7e the n 7 < act um > 
Conflict of Interests solve the problem of medical care? 
2. In what three ways might the costs of 
between the medical care be spread out, so that families 
onserva- could avoid having to pay unbearably high 
doctor bills during times of heavy sickness ? 
3. Would you favor one of these systems 
for the United States. or do you feel that no 
changes should be introduced? Explain. 
4. How does the industrial life of France 
iffer from that which prevails in the United 
tat 
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Spain: For the second time since its 
outbreak last summer, the civil war in 
Spain threatened to spread beyond her 
borders and involve the major powers in 
Europe. A number of developments went 
to the making of this tense situation. By 
his tour through Libya, where he pro- 
claimed himself the protector of Arab 
peoples, Premier Mussolini had aroused 
the anger of the British, who saw in it a 
further bid for Mediterranean power. Sev- 
eral important British figures openly con- 
demned I] Duce’s recent purge in Ethio- 
pia, when 1,800 natives were summarily 
shot; and editorials in the British press 
became openly hostile. 

As if this were not enough, the loyalists 
continued their successful rout of the 
rebel forces on two fronts. undaunted by the 
fact that General Franco had the support 
of 30,000 Italian troops. Mussolini was 
considerably disturbed and rushed back 
from Libya. In Rome he made a bitter 
attack upon Britain. It was rumored that 
in order to assure the victory of the in- 
surgents, he would dispatch further aid 
to Spain. The rumor gained further cur- 
rency when the Italian delegate to the 
London Nonintervention Committee openly 
rejected a proposal to call back all volun- 
teers. 

At this point, France stepped into the 
arena and announced that if Italy should 
continue to send aid, she would place the 
matter before the League of Nations. Ap- 
parently this threat caused some concern 
in Rome, for the next day it was reported 
that Italy had given assurances to the 
foreign office in London that she would 
not send further aid and that she was 
even prepared to reverse her previous 
refusal to consider the withdrawal of 
Italian volunteers. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether these assurances will 
be translated into action. 


x x x 


Germany: The vigorous denunciation 
of German officialdom by Pope Pius XI, 
a fortnight ago, has served to focus at- 
tention once again upon the struggle that 
has been going on intermittently between 
church and state since the advent of Hit- 
ler. The struggle has been carried on at 
two fronts; at one, with Protestants, at 
the other, with the Roman Catholic Church. 

When Berlin signed a concordat with 
the Vatican in 1933, it had been expected 
that Roman Catholics would be permitted 
to carry on their religious activities un- 
hindered. The belief proved baseless. Al- 
though the agreement provided that Catho- 
lic youth groups be permitted in Germany. 
a government decree abolished them and 
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AN ITALIAN VIEW OF THE LOYALIST SIDE 
**4 dispatch from Valencia,’’ says the Russian general. 


It’s in Spanish!"’ 


forced Catholic young people to join the 
Hitler Youth Movement. The existence of 
Catholic parochial schools had also been 
guaranteed by the concordat but Nazi 
officials insisted upon conducting elections 
to determine whether the parents approved 
of these schools. In a number of districts, 
the disapproval was almost unanimous. 
Catholics charged the government with 
falsifying the results or so intimidating the 
voters that they could not, without danger 
of harm, freely express their true prefer- 
ence. 

The problem of the Protestant churches 
evolved along different lines. A minister 
for church affairs was appointed by the 
government and he was made responsible 
for bringing church doctrine and teaching 
into conformity with Nazi doctrine. Some 
of the ministers accepted the supervisory 
authority of the government. But a large 
number rebelled. Prominent theologians, 
such as Karl Barth, were forced into exile; 
while others, on various grounds, were 
placed in concentration camps. In order 
to discredit the activities of the churches, 
they were forbidden to accept funds 
with which they had normally aided the 
poor. Courses in theology were revised; 
religious periodicals were rigorously cen- 
sored. 

: - a 


Russia: While repression exists in every 
country ruled by a dictatorship, there 
is one essential difference between Ger- 
many and Italy on the one hand and 
Russia on the other that deserves em- 
phasis. It is true that the individual 
has no freedom in any of these lands. He 
cannot say what. he thinks, write what his 
conscience dictates, or always do what he 
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MOSLEM PROTECTOR 


When Mussolini visited Libya, an Italian colony in Africa, and made overtures to all the Mohammedan 
peoples along the Mediterranean coast, including those In British and French possessions. 


Il 420, Florence 


“Who can read it? 


—Le Canard Enchaine, Paris 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE REBEL SIDE 
**Look, there’s a Spaniard there!’’ 


**Yes, that race pushes in everywhere.’’ 


pleases. He is completely subservient to 
those in power. But here the similarity 
ends. Mussolini and Hitler both regard 


this suppression of freedom as a matter 
of political principle. They have nothing 
but contempt for democracy. The dic- 
tatorship is not merely an expedient for 
meeting a temporary crisis. They look 
upon it as having come to stay for genera- 
tions without end. 

This attitude is in striking contrast with 
that prevailing in Russia. There, too, 
the individual is but a cog in the wheel 
of state machinery. But far from glory- 
ing in this fact, the Moscow leaders look 
upon it as a regrettable necessity. Admit- 
ting that their rule is dictatorial, they 
do not, however, set it up as ideal. They 
claim that the dictatorship is but a step- 
ping-stone to a more democratic form of 
government. This, at least, is their pub- 
lished attitude, although opponents of the 
Soviet system are inclined to take it lightly. 

An illustration of this difference between 
the fascists and the communists was 
afforded the observer last week by a 
speech of Josef Stalin, the Russian dic- 
tator, and an editorial which appeared 
in Pravda, official organ of the government. 
Addressing a group of high officials, Stalin 
deplored the recent tendency to place 
him upon a pedestal and to _ indiscrimi- 
nately praise all that is taking place in 
Russia. There is too much overconfidence 
and complacency, he said, over the prog- 
ress made in industry and agriculture. The 
people are becoming too conceited, too 
self-satisfied. Echoing his words, Pravda 
maintained that immoderate applause can 
but result in replacing drum-beating for 
daily work. 

* * * 


Yugoslavia: A political and economic 
pact that should completely dispel the 
suspicion and hostility which have marked 
relations between Italy and Yugoslavia al- 
most from the day that the latter country 
was created, following the World War, 
has been signed at Belgrade, the Yugo- 
slavian capital. The agreement, arranged 
by the Italian foreign minister, Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, is to run for five years 
and consists of a number of provisions. 
The boundaries of each country are to 
be respected by the other, an important 
provision since Belgrade has all along 
feared that Mussolini might seek to slice 
off some of its territory, as he had earlier 
seized several of its ports. Both powers 
will act in concert when any _ political 
development in Europe affects the interest 
of either. Subversive activities against 
each other will be suppressed. This pro- 
vision means that Italy will have to cease 
supporting the terrorist bands which for 
years have threatened the stability of Yugo- 
slavia and which were responsible for the 
assassination of former King Alexander. 


Finally, both countries will seek to extend 
their trade relations. Yugoslavia naturally 
welcomes this clause since a large part of 
her exports go to Italy. 


This accord has been hailed by both 
governments as the beginning of a new 
era. Certainly, its térms appear on the 
surface to be most friendly and favorable. 
But some dissatisfac- 
tion with it was dis- 
played the day after 
its completion when 
a group of Yugoslav- 
ian students organized 
a demonstration and 
shouted, “Down with 
Mussolini.”” And some 
observers, looking 
closely at the wording 
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of the agreement, ew. w. 
think that they have GALEAzzo CIANO 
found a fly in the 

ointment. Thus, while Italy agreed not 


to wage war on her new ally, she gave no 
assurance to Yugoslavia that she would 
fight with her against any aggressor. She 
only pledged herself not to support a 
third power, if that power should attack 
Yugoslavia. 


x * * 


King Leopold of Belgium has been on a 
mission to England, where he discussed 
with Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden the 
problem of Belgian neutrality in the event 
of a European war. It is reported that the 
British government urged upon the young 
monarch the necessity of building strong 
defenses to avoid a recurrence of 1914, 
when Belgium’s neutrality was violated. 

* o* * 

The Eiffel Tower, mecca of Paris visit- 
ors since its construction in 1899, is to be 
torn down after the close of the exposition 
to be held in France this summer. Once the 
tallest structure in the world, the tower has 
now been dwarfed by New York skyscrap- 
ers, and Parisians have begun to feel that 
its steel framework adds little to the charm 
of their city. 

*» * * 


After a four-year period of student po- 
litical strife so fierce that classes had to be 
dismissed, Havana University, in Cuba, has 
reopened its doors. 6,000 students, return- 
ing to their classes, promised that they 
would permit the university to function if 
classmates now imprisoned for political ac- 
tivity would be released within 30 days. 


* * * 


Missionaries in China report the danger 
of a severe drought in several of the prov- 
inces having a population of almost 
100,000,000. Unless there is immediate 
rain, it is feared that as many as 10,000,- 
000 Chinese may suffer from the ensuing 
famine. 
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U. S&S. TO DELAY CRUISER CONSTRUCTION 


Until it becomes definite that there is no further hope for 
administration has decided to postpone the construction of 10 cruisers, 


international arms stabilization. the Roosevelt 
similar to the one above which was 


completed two years ago. 


Court Reverses teeott 


The United States Supreme Court has re- 
versed earlier decisions ner now declares, by 
a vote of 5 to 4. that it is constitutional for a 
state to enact a minimum wage law for women. 
A number of vears ago. in a case involving an 
act for the District of Columbia, the Court 
held such a law to be unconstitutional. Last 
summer it declared a New York minimum 
wage law to be contrary to the Constitution. 
In the New York case the Court was divided 
5 to 4. Justices McReynolds. Sutherland. 
Butler. Van Devanter, and Roberts voting 
against the right of the state. with Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes and Justices Brandeis. Stone. 
Cardozo voting that the state had the power 
to provide a lower limit for the wages of 
women. The question again: 
this time a minimum wage law of the state of 
Washington being up for decision. The re- 
versal of the previous decision is due 
change by Justice Roberts. He now votes to 
uphold the right of the states. 

In favor of the right of a _ to provi 
that wages below a certain level shall not 
paid to women, it is argued that the states. 
under the police power, may protect the 
health. safety. or morals of the people in any 
reasonable way. It is contended that very low 
wages when paid to women may be injurious 

health and morals, and that action by a 
ate to prevent very low wages is a reason 
able exercise of the police power. That is the 
position now taken by a majority of the 
Supreme Court. 

Against the power of the state to enact 
minimum wage laws, it may be argued that 
the fourteenth amendment forbids a state to 
take property or liberty without due process 
of law. It is contended that a law forbidding 
people to make contracts to work at what- 
ever wages they see fit is a denial of liberty. 
It is also sometimes argued that if a state re- 
quires employers to pay a specified wage, the 
wage may be so high as to deprive the em- 
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© Wide World 
PERISPHERE AND TRYLON 


Architect's drawing of the two great structures to be 
erected for New York's World's Fair of 1939. 








and that this. in fact. is a 


propert y. 


ployer of profits 
taking of his 

The change in the ruling of the Court comes 
from the fact that one justice. Justice Roberts, 
changed his mind. The result of the decision 
is that any state which wishes to do so may 
now enact minimum wage legislation ee such 









legislation will be held constitutional by the 
Supreme Court unless some justice ‘dan 
his mind. That is always possible. for the 
Supreme Court is not obliged by law to fol- 
low its previous decisions. 

Those who advocate President Roosevelt's 





osal to enlarge the number of justices in 
he ‘Supreme Court point to this changed deci- 
sion as a justification for their position. They 
say it indicates amendment to the 
Constitution is neces that legislation de- 
manded dg the majority in Congress is in 
> the Cons stitution, and that all 
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Opponents of t 
the recent decision is added evi 
change is unnecessary; that the Court in the 
long run will keep in conformity to the settled 
opinion of the majority of the people to a 
extent. They point further that the 
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Labor Relations Eased 


The nation’s labor troubles, which last 
month were characterized by a constantly 
spreading wave of sit-downs and the threat of 
a general strike in Detroit, now seem to be 
subsiding, although a number of strikes are 
still in progress and a few other new ones are 
threatened. Union members who for three 
weeks had occupied the Chrysler plants have 
quietly withdrawn and by the time this issue 
reaches its readers it is quite possible that 
the dispute itself will have been settled. 

The first real beginning toward a final 
settlement in the Chrysler strike was made 
when Governor Frank Murphy of Michigan 
brought Walter P. Chrysler. head of the 
company. and John L. Lewis, leader of the 
C. I. O., together for a conference in Lansing, 
Michigan. It was almost immediately agreed 
that the sit-downers should voluntarily leave 
the factories, that the company would not 
attempt to start work again while the negotia- 
tions were in progress, and that both sides 
would continue efforts to work out their 
differences together. The union claimed to 
have a majority of Chrysler workers in its 
membership, and thus to be entitled under 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act to have the 
right to bargain for all employees of the 


company. But it was reported to have modi- 
fied its demands, asking only that it be pref- 


erential instead of exclusive rights in matters 
of collective bargaining. Perhaps this offer to 
compromise will be the basis for the final 
agreement, 


The Week in t 


What the American People 


Meanwhile. Mr. Lewis was called to New 


York to take up again negotiations for a new 
wages-and-hours agreement with the coal 
mine operators. The Mine Workers Union 
is asking for higher wages. shorter hours. a 
guaranteed minimum working year of 200 
days, and an annual two weeks’ vacation with 
nay. The operators want to increase the 


ength of the work week and keep the present 
wage scale. Unless an agreement is reached 
il 1, when the present one expires, the 
more than 400,000 in all, have threat- 
ened to strike. However. the mine owners and 
mi ine workers have recently developed the 
habit of settling their disputes peaceably, and 
hey are expected to agree this time. 


Steel 


Steel production in the United States— 
always a good business barometer—has just 
reached the highest point on record, and the 
country’s steel mills are now running at 90 
per cent of capacity. Despite recent increases 
in the price of steel, orders continue to pour in. 
Railroads, automobile factories, and the manu- 
facturers of farm machinery are buying large 
quantities of steel. The race to build more 
warships and military equipment, in which 
most of the world is now engaged, has also 
contributed a great deal to the present steel 
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NEW ENVOY FROM GERMANY 


Dr. Hans Heinrich Dieckhoff, acting undersecretary 

of the German Foreign Office, has been named to suc- 

ceed Dr. Hans Lather, as ambassador to the United 
States (see page 6). 


boom. A vast amount of scrap iron is being 
shipped to other nations. and the price for it is 
constantly rising. Only in orders for construc- 
tion steel has business fallen off. The govern- 
ment’s reduction in its purchases for public 
works is largely responsible for this decline. 
Private building is still lagging behind and 
consequently is not as large a customer as it 
might be. 


New Wealth Maker 


Cellulose, the solid part of every kind of 
plant from the tiniest garden weed to the larg- 
est tree. is one of the most abundant raw 
materials in the world. A new process has 
just been developed for developing cellulose in 
pure form which, as described by the New York 
Times, opens “vast new outlets for the prod- 
ucts of forest and farm, with far-reaching 
beneficial effects, through the creation of 
new wealth, on agriculture and industry and 
thus on the national economy in general.” 
The process promises ‘the dawn of a new era 
in the manufacture of paper, textiles, sugar, 
food products, medicines, and a host of other 
essentials of present-day life.” It also will 
provide a use for cornstalks, cotton plants, 
sugar cane after the juice has been extracted, 
the jack pines which grow so rapidly in the 
southern states, and scores of other plant 
materials which now are useless or are even 























AND DON’T SPARE THE HORSES! 
—Talburt in Washington News 
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a positive nuisance since they must be burned 
or otherwise destroyed. — 
Modern chemistry has developed many valu-}:hi: 
able uses for cellulose; it is, for example, thefaut 
basis of our paper, of rayon, of wallboard and]wil 
various other materials used in building. offano 
some of our important manufactured foods 
of numerous medicines. The possible supply 
is practically unlimited. Hitherto, however L 
only certain kinds of plant materials could be 
used because of the prohibitive cost of getting 
pure cellulose from the others by the only]™ 
known chemical and mechanical methods. But} 
now, a machine has been perfected which{La! 
greatly simplifies the extraction of pure cellu-}@ 
lose from any kind of plant material. This{¥ 
machine gets rid of the liquids, and the im-]> 
purities such as oils and waxes, by applying}!9! 
enormous pressures to the crude material—j'* 
pressures running from 100,000 to 140,000)" 
pounds to the inch. Such pressure hitherto} 
has been believed to be entirely impossible 
Only very little chemical treatment is needed C 
to get absolutely pure cellulose out of what 
comes from this machine. 

The process and machine have been de]. 
veloped by Mathew J. Stacom, a self-taught}: 
engineer and president of the Island Lumber]’ 
Company, Long Island City, New York. : 


Farm Prospects am 


Prospects for the farmers of the country}oth 
are almost as good this year as they have been|éra 
at any time since the war. Crop prospects{¥il 
are bright, and prices seem likely to be good func 
Huge surpluses which had accumulated andjpo 
kept prices down have been nearly used upjof 
City folk have more money to spend for food} %f 
Foreign countries again are beginning to bidj¥o 
for our farm products. Prices of manu jm 
factured goods, which the farmers buy, havefchil 
risen less than those of the crops which he sells })ur 
Official reports indicate that the farm income}me: 
in 1937 probably will, be not much below that} spe 
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WHO SAID THAT? 
—Herblock in Emporia Daily Gazette 


\Jin 1929—barring disastrous droughts or floods 


—and that the farmers’ money will buy more 
this year than it did then. But agricultural 


authorities are beginning to worry about what 


iJwill happen if the crops this year produce 
flanother large surplus. 


Labor Board’s Successes 


One strike which breaks out receives much 


jyJmore publicity than a dozen which are avoided. 
ut{Thus, it is distinctly news that the National 


Labor Relations Board has handled 2,072 
ases of labor disputes, involving 745,702 
workers, during the past 17 months, since the 
Of these disputes, 
101 were threatening to turn into strikes be- 
fore settlements were reached. By March 1, 
more than three-fourths of all the disputes had 
been peacefully settled. 


Child Labor Amendment 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Nebraska 
nave joined the states whose legislatures 


Jhave voted against ratifying the child labor 
‘amendment 


to the Constitution which was 
submitted in 1924. The prospect of securing 
the eight more approvals needed to put the 
amendment into effect thus is growing dim. 
In the circumstances, Senator Borah and 
others are proposing that a new amendment be 
drafted and submitted to the states which 
will meet the main objections to the one now 
under consideration. Senator Borah’s pro- 
posal is to set an age limit of 14 years, instead 
of the 18 provided in the amendment now 
vefore the states. Others want to see the 
word “regulate” eliminated from the present 
amendment, or a provision included that only 
child labor for hire would come under federal 
jurisdiction. The sponsors of a new amend- 
ment would like to have it submitted to 
specially called state conventions, rather than 
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revolutionary 


States 


Thinking 


to the state legislatures, to assure quick 
action. 
Navy Plans 


In accordance with a decision not to join 
in a navy-building race, the Navy Depart- 
ment has given up its plan to ask Congress 
to authorize the building of 10 new cruisers 
next year, according to a report in the New 
York Herald-Tribune. The two battleships 
provided for in the new naval appropriations 
bill will be built to replace over-age ships. 
Other construction also will be carried out to 
keep the navy up to the limits set in the 
London Naval Pact of 1930. But for the 
present at least, no building will be done be- 
yond those limits, even though the pact ex- 
pired at the end of last year and in spite of 
the fact that Britain and Japan are planning 
to increase their navies beyond the pact limits. 
The reason for this decision by the administra- 
tion, it is reported, is the hope “for some sort 
of move in the next 12 or 18 months aimed at 
world stabilization in armaments as well as in 
economics and politics.” The present thought, 
however, is that Britain rather than the United 
States should sponsor such a move. 

By a vote of 64 to 11, the Senate, on March 
22, approved the naval appropriations bill pro- 
viding $512,800,000 for the navy in the next 
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THE ARTIST AT WORK 
John Stuart Curry, noted Kansas artist, works on a 
mural in the Justice Department building in Washing- 
ton. It is entitled ‘‘The Bringing of Justice to the 
West.’’ 


fiscal year. This measure previously had been 
passed by the House of Representatives 
though in slightly different form. The bill 
provides, among other things, for the construc- 
tion of two 35,000-ton battleships, to cost 
about $50,000,000 each. In the debate on 
the bill, almost all the talking was done by 
opposing senators. The chief criticism was 
that the United States has no well-defined 
defense policy or potential enemy to justify 
putting this much money—the largest amount 
in American peacetime history—into the 
navy. 


Victory for the Law 


Industrial racketeering has been dealt a 
staggering blow in New York City with the 
conviction, on March 25, of seven leaders in 
the restaurant racket after a 10-weeks’ trial 
which followed months of preparation by 
Special Prosecutor Thomas E. Dewey. The 
jury, after five hours of deliberation, found 
the racketeers guilty on all of the 182 charges 
brought against them. The prison sentences 
to which the men are liable run between 215 
to 358 years each. As Mr. Dewey said: “For 
the first time a complete industrial racket has 
been presented to a jury and the verdict 
established that racketeering can be crushed.” 

These seven men were the “higher ups” in 
an organization that has been bleeding New 










THE SNOW-CAPPED HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS ON THE INDO-TIBETAN BORDER 
(From an illustration in ‘‘Hermit of the Himalayas,’’ by Paul Brunton.) 


York restaurant workers and owners of mil- 
lions of dollars a year. By threatening to 
wreck the restaurants, and actually wrecking 
them when the threats alone were not effec- 
tive, this organization compelled owners to 
join a so-called “Employers Protective Asso- 
ciation.” 

This kind of racket has developed in many 
large cities in the last several years. Hitherto 
all efforts to reach and punish the leaders have 
failed, though some have been caught on 
charges of violating the income tax laws. 


For the World’s Fair 


A giant white sphere, 200 feet high, which 
will seem to be supported by fountains, is one 
of the spectacular features planned for New 
York City’s World’s Fair of 1939. Alongside 
of it, a slender 700-foot triangular shaft will 
rise into the air. 

These two structures will be called the “‘Peri- 
sphere and Trylon,” and will be the tallest at 
the exposition. The Perisphere will house a 
“Theme Exhibit”—the portrayal of the basic 
structure of the world of tomorrow. It will 
rise 18 stories above the fair grounds, and 
will be broader than a city block. 


* * * 


Since 1927, when North America was first 
linked to Europe by a system of radio teleph- 
ony, the service has been extended south- 
ward and westward, so that from the United 
States, telephone communication may be had 
with 71 countries and territories. The 
Pacific was spanned in 1934 by a service 
between San Francisco and Tokyo; South 
America had already been connected with the 
United States. Today 93 per cent of the 
world’s telephones can be reached from the 
United States. 
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Portrait of an Era 


“Victorian England: The Portrait of an 
Age” (New York: Oxford. $3) is history as 
it should be written. Its author, G. M. Young, 
is recognized as the foremost authority on this 
era. Scorning the facile generalizations that 
would satisfy a lesser scholar, he has gone to 
astounding lengths to substantiate his every 
statement. Long parliamentary debates, ob- 
scure memoirs, numberless reports, county 
records, newspapers of the day, even the 
humor sheets are grist to his mill. The re- 
sult is something of an intellectual nut to 
crack. His volume is not easy reading. It 
requires intense concentration, but the effort 
is extremely worthwhile. Only a moving pic- 
ture could give as precise and comprehensive a 
portrait of how an era lived, how it struggled, 
prayed, amused itself, and was misgoverned. 
And no movie would dare to be as realistic. 


Mystic India 


Paul Bruton’s publishers say of him that he 
knows more about Yoga, the mystic science 
of India, than any living Westerner. That he 


went to great lengths to secure the solitude req- 
uisite to untarnished thought is evident in 
“A Hermit in the Himalayas” (New York: 
Dutton $2.50). In its pages he tells how he 
lived alone for days in a hut perched among 
the Tibetan peaks. But what wisdom he got, 
he has unfortunately been unable to transmit 
to his readers. He misses an opportunity to 
enlighten us in coherent language on a subject 
which is undoubtedly fascinating. If one is 
willing to wade through many pages of am- 
biguous, often flighty, prose he may obtain 
some impressions of an interesting side of 
Indian life, from this book. But this volume 
is to be recommended only to those who have 
an absorbing interest in this particular subject, 
and who do not wish to miss any available 
information, 


American City 


Miss Josephine Johnson, whose first piece 
of fiction won her the Pulitzer award in 1935, 
has written a moving novel that goes to the 
very core of the labor problem in the United 
States. Her “Jordanstown” (New York: 
Simon and Schuster. $2) is a sketch of a 
rather typical American city where the line 
that divides the poor and the pompous is 
made bolder by the depression. It is a city 
where the town fathers whittle relief to the 
point where those in need cannot complain 
that they are actually starving while at the 
same time they have money enough to erect 
a monument to an obscure general. Against 
the absurdity of it, there is a single voice to 
protest, a young man who publishes the town 
paper. He tries to organize the workers, to 
shape their formless mass. He encourages 
them to build a clubhouse where they can 
meet. It is a rickety patched-up affair, but it 
is at least their own, and to celebrate its com- 
pletion they stage a parade. On the very day 
that the workers of Jordanstown are to gather 
in their club, it is legally condemned by the 
mayor. The parade is legally halted. Some 
ruffians are sworn in as guardians of the law, 
and they legally shoot down the marchers. 
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CHANCED to be in New York on Easter 

Sunday and found the city crowded with 
visitors. Many New Yorkers had left town 
for the day, large numbers of them, it 
seemed, having gone to Washington. But 
their places were more than taken by the 
thousands who had trooped into the city. 
The hotels, gaily bedecked for the occasion, 
were turning people away. The gayest of 
all was the Waldorf Astoria. its lobby and 
lounges banked with Span- 
ish azaleas and lilies, with a 
generous sprinkling of or- 
ange and plum trees and 
branches of acacia. This fa- 
mous hotel, center for fash- 
ionable New York. is a focal 
point along the line of the 
Easter parades which pass 
along upper Fifth Avenue 
and Park Avenue each 
Easter Sunday. 

But this year the avenues 
were bleak, for the day was 
cold and windy. The crowds 
which milled through the 
Waldorf Astoria were com- 
posed chiefly of out-of-town 
visitors who had left their Easter finery at 
home. Fifth Avenue was jammed, but 
mainly with spectators, rather than partici- 
pants in the Easter parade: men and women 
and children who braved the raw March 
wind in order to see what was going on— 
only to find that nothing much was. A few 
silk-hatted men and heavily coated women 
were conspicuously on parade. An old-fash- 
ioned coach. drawn by four prancing horses 
made its way down the avenue with an 
elaborately costumed party aboard, followed 
by a truck carrying radio broadcasters. I 
learned later that Beatrice Lillie was one 
of the party, but I didn’t know it at the 
time and neither did any other of my thou- 
sands of sidewalk companions. And even if 
we had known it. it wouldn’t have been par- 
ticularly exciting. The church services were 
beautiful and elaborate, I understand, but 
the Easter parade was a flop. 


+ % 

DIDN’T worry much over the discomfi- 
ture of those who found the day unsuited 
to a fashion display, for I can’t quite recon- 
cile myself to such a 
use of Easter Sunday. 
What less appropriate 
custom could be de- 
vised for a festival 
which is celebrated in 
honor of the lowly 
Nazerene? Ostenta- 
tion seems so com- 
pletely contrary to 
His spirit and prac- 
tice. The point, I sup- 
pose, should not be 
stressed too strongly. We all know that 
Easter, like so many other holy days and 
festivals, has lost much of its early signifi- 
cance, and has become a holiday, pagan in 
spirit, celebrating the coming of spring. 
But I can’t dismiss an inner protest at the 
association of the resurrection with prac- 

tices so foreign to Christian teaching. 
NE is never much surprised to meet 
someone of national reputation on 
the streets of Washington. The city isn’t 
very large, and the number of celebrities 
in proportion to the population is probably 
higher than in any other city of the land. 
No wonder we rub shoulders with them on 
the sidewalks now and then. New York is 
so large, however, that one doesn’t expect 
to come face to face on the streets with 
men or women whose pictures adorn the 
newspapers of the nation. As I was walk- 
ing along Madison Avenue the other day. 
however. I met Al Smith. and was pleased 
to observe as he passed along that he looked 
particularly well. He was younger in ap- 
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THE WALDORF ASTORIA 


“The time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships— 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


pearance, it seemed to me, than he was 
several years ago. His political reverses 
appear not to weigh heavily upon him. 
Peace of mind probably results from the 
fact that things have been going well with 
his business. The Empire State Building 
was a source of worry to the company of 
which Mr. Smith is president, during the 
depression years, but now most of the offices 
in that great 102-story structure are rented 
The papers report that 
Smith has his business in 
such good shape that he is 
planning his first trip to 
Europe 


AROLD J. LASKI1, 
British economist, 


packed the huge Constitu- 
tion Hall in Washington two 
consecutive evenings, lec- 
turing on the future of de- 
mocracy in Europe and 
America. This is significant 
in that the hail is seldom 
filled, even on the occasions 
of the outstanding concerts 
of the year. Mr. Laski’s were among the 
lectures which are being given in the na- 
tional capital this spring in memory of the 
late Senator Bronson Cutting. 

Particularly interesting was the opinion 
of this brilliant British lecturer that there 
appeared in America during the short years 
from 1776 to 1805 a body of political think- 
ers without parallel at any place and in an 
equal length of time in the history of the 
world. Such statesmanship, he thinks, has 
not been found since in America, though 
there was more of it, in his opinion, during 
the period before the Civil War than there 
has been since. 

Whether or not one agrees in full with 
Mr. Laski, it is certain that the early years 
of the American Republic produced a dis- 
proportionate number of great men. How 
did that happen? What are the conditions 
under which greatness is likely to appear? 
Does the hurried life of modern industrial- 
ism militate against it? One who could 
inswer these questions satisfactorily would 
be wise indeed 


ERMANY is to send a new ambassa- 

dor to Washington. The popular Dr. 
Hans Luther has been recalled, to the regret 
of many Americans who have had a more 
friendly feeling toward Germany because of 
the presence of Dr. Luther, former head of 
the Reichsbank, former chancellor of Ger- 
many, straightforward, genial, kindly dip- 
lomat. 

Dr. Luther, though for years a financier 
and statesman internationally known. is a 
simple and unaffected man, with a humorous 
turn, wholly without pretense or “front.” 
It was characteristic of him that at a private 
dinner party recently he expressed interest 
in the way a guest, seated next to him, 
handled his oysters on the half-shell—said 
he had never learned 
to manage them expe- 
ditiously. He listens ’ 
respectfully to what 7% a 
others have to say; | il & 
then on occasion ex- 
presses himself force- 
fully. As he proceeds 
with his argument, 
he appears at times to 
be making a speech. 
His neck reddens, not 
in anger. but in ear- 
nestness. When he has finished, he settles 
back and looks around with a sly expression 
to see what impression he has made. He 
can drive home his points with earnestness, 
without losing any of the spirit of friendli- 
ness and tolerance which he always main- 
tains. —The Walrus. 
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EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY AMERICA 
It was during this period, says Professor Harold J. Laski, that the United States produced its greatest 


thinkers. 


(From a water color in the collection of the Maryland Historical Society.) 











Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 








The New Freedom and the New Deal 


OODROW WILSON. like Franklin 

D. Roosevelt, will go down in his- 
tory as a reform president. Both came into 
office with the belief that the power of the 
government should be used to correct abuses 
which had crept into the economic system. 
Both sought to popularize their ideas by 
giving them symbolic names. In the case 
of Wilson, it was the New Freedom. and 
in the case of Roosevelt it has been the New 
Deal. In many respects, the basic aims of 
the two Presidents were identical, for both 
tried to reorganize our economic life in such 
a way as to distribute the benefits more 
widely, to give the common man a greater 
chance than he had enjoyed, and to strip 
the big business elements of economic and 
political control which they had exercised. 


Three Features 


There are three essential features of the 
New Freedom which command our atten- 
tion. for Wilson sought by these devices 
(and there is no telling how far he might 
have gone had the World War not inter- 
vened) to change the economic order for 
the benefit of the masses. His first attack 
upon big business was in the form of tariff 
revision. The tariff act passed early in his 
administration was the first successful at- 
tempt at tariff reform since the Civil War. 
Wilson felt that a high tariff enriched 
American manufacturers at the expense of 
the rest of the population. It enabled them, 
he pointed out, to escape foreign competi- 
tion, and thus charge unduly high prices for 
their products. It was all right, in his opin- 
ion, to have a low tariff in order to protect 
American wage standards. but he felt that 
the rates which had been in effect were far 
too high. 

Wilson’s second reform was with the 
banking system. Shortly after his inaugura- 
tion the Federal Reserve System was estab- 
lished. Whereas under the old banking sys- 
tem, the federal government exercised little 
control over the banks of the country and 
the large New York banks were able largely 
to determine banking policy of the entire 
country, the new law attempted to make 
the banking system serve the needs of every 
section. Thus instead of New York City 
being the financial center and reservoir of 
the nation. 12 regional reserve banks were 
established from which the banks of the 
country could draw for funds. 

The third important move made by the 
Wilson administration took the form of 
additional trust legislation. It is true that 
antitrust laws were in operation long before 
Wilson took office, but these laws did not 
greatly curb the growth of monopoly. Wil- 
son. therefore. sought to stop up the many 
loopholes which enabied big business con- 
cerns to freeze out the little fellows and to 
destroy the free competitive system. 

These were among the main reforms in- 
augurated by Wilson. Whether they would 
have succeeded in altering the character of 
American economic life if the World War 
had not come. is a question which can never 


be answered. The fact is that the war did 
come, and it worked to accomplish the op- 
posite results. War creates such a national 
emergency that the entire economic strength 
of the nation has to be concentrated on its 
successful execution, and thus the war fos- 
tered the cause of monopoly. With the ar- 
mistice, big business was more firmly in the 
saddle than ever before, and the demands to 
unhorse it would probably have remained 
faint and ineffectual had the great crash of 
1929 not come. 


The New Deal 


While President Roosevelt has been work- 
ing toward the same goals which Wilson 
was trying to attain, his methods are basic- 
ally different. The New Freedom, as we 
have seen, represented an attempt to use 
the power of government to reéstablish the 
free competitive system which the growth 
of monopoly had done much to destroy. 
The Roosevelt administration, on the other 
hand, has not been so concerned with the 
problem of combating the big trusts and 
corporations. Of course, the tax program 
of the present administration, placing heav- 
ier burdens upon the large corporations, has 
been interpreted by some as a drive against 
bigness in business. Also the law designed 
to break up the big utility holding compa- 
nies is a step in that direction. But, for the 
most part, the Roosevelt administration has 
attacked the problem 
in a different manner. 
It has appeared to 
hold the view that 
large-scale — business 
enterprise is here to 
stay, regardless of any 
amount of raving and 
ranting. 

Consequently the 
administration feels 
that rather than to 
try to check what 
seems to be the in- 
evitable trend, the government should see 
to it that the great corporations act in ac- 
cordance with the public interest; that all 
sections of the population benefit from the 
industrial progress that has been made; that 
steps be taken to give labor and farmers 
a larger share in the product of industry. 
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We cannot dwell at length upon the pros 
and cons of the administration’s program 
at this time. Its avowed aim is to create 
better living conditions for the masses of 
the American people. It has won the an- 
tagonism of the business interests of the 
country which feel that it is a menace to 
future prosperity. Nor has it won the 
unanimous support of many people who 
are genuinely interested in reforms to im- 
prove the common lot. To them, the New 
Deal’s bark is much worse than its bite. 
They believe it is undertaking nothing fun- 
damental which business interests need 
fear. Supporters of the program, on the 
other hand, feel that it is the salvation of 
capitalism. 
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Personalities in the News 


Walter P. Chrysler 


Walter P. Chrysler, who has been engag- 
ing in a dispute with the Automobile Work- 
ers’ Union (see page 4), is head of Amer- 
ica’s third largest automobile corporation. 
From his early days, he has been absorbed 
with anything having to do with mechanical 
work. His father was a locomotive engi- 
neer, and young Chrysler went to work in 
a railway shop im- 
mediately after he left 
high school. He be- 
came a mechanic and 
then a shop superin- 
tendent. Meanwhile 
he had become greatly 
interested in the 
“new-fangled” horse- 
less carriage. In 1905 
he invested his hard- 
earned savings in one 
of the “new” models. 
He was constantly 
tinkering with it. and taking it apart, as a 
child would a watch. While still a young 
man. he entered the automobile industry 
and rapidly rose to key positions. He be- 
came president of the Buick Company, vice- 
president of General Motors, executive 
vice-president of Willys-Overland, owner 
of the Maxwell Motor Company, and now 
president of the Chrysler Corporation, 
which he founded. 





Leon Blum 


It is reported that in the official bookshop 
of the French Socialist party in Paris, it is 
impossible to secure even a paragraph of 
information concerning the life of Premier 
Leon Blum, the nation’s most eminent So- 
cialist. The French national library boasts 
of no more than half a dozen pages of biblio- 
graphical material. 

This, however, does not mean that Leon 
Blum is a “man nobody knows.” He has 


| fiptory three imaginary students will meet 
each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to follow 
these discussions week by week and thus to 
become acquainted with the three characters. 
Needless to say, the views expressed on this 
page are not to be taken as the opinions of the 
editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Mary: Well, we haven’t got together to 
talk things over for several weeks, and a 
good many things have happened since 
then. The sit-down strike issue, for ex- 
ample, has become a good bit more intense. 
What do you think about it, anyway? 

John: If you are speaking to me, I'll say 
that I think sit-down strikes are dangerous. 
There is no excuse for them. The sit-down 
strikers are no better than thieves. They 
take possession of property which doesn’t 
belong to them. They have no legal right 
whatever to take charge of plants or fac- 
tories simply because the employer will not 
give them what they want. 

The trouble is that they aren’t ordinary 
thieves. They’re really revolutionists. If 
the sit-down strikes spread, a dangerous sit- 
uation will be created in America. An ordi- 
nary strike is bad enough, but it is likely 
not to succeed unless public opinion is with 
the strikers; otherwise, the employer will 
be able to get men to take the places of the 
strikers, and industry can go on operating. 
If public opinion is with the strikers, the 
employer will probably give in after a while. 
So ordinary strikes do not threaten to stop 
industry throughout the nation. 

But sit-down strikes do. A few men, much 
less than half of all the workers in a plant, 
can close down the whole works. If they 
occupy the factory, no one can work. So if 
little groups of discontented workers get 
into the habit of taking charge of the em- 
ployer’s property whenever they do not like 
the way things are going, so many industries 
may be tied up that industrial progress will 
be impossible and we will sink back into 
depression. For that reason, I think that 
something should be done, and done quickly, 
to stop the sit-down strikes. 


been on the national scene in France long 
enough that his ideas and personality are 
familiar to the people, even if there is lack- 
ing an abundance of fact concerning the 
events of his early life. 

It is known that as a boy, Leon Blum was 
something of a child prodigy. He was born 
of Jewish parents, and early in life showed 
a keenness of mind which has been steadily 
sharpened with the passing of years. He 
turned first to literature—to poetry, and to 
dramatic criticism. But a burning hatred of 
injustice led him into politics, and into the 
Socialist party, although he inherited a con- 
siderable amount of wealth. He became a 
disciple of Jean Jaures, founder of the 
French Socialist party, and ultimately made 
his way into politics and into the Chamber 
of Deputies. He progressed to the leader- 
ship of his party and last spring attained the 
premiership, with the backing of the Pop- 
ular Front of liberal and radical parties. 

Leon Blum believes in radical reform, 
but only gradually and on a democratic 
basis. He is a man of high ideals, but lacks 
the cunning of the professional politician. 





Homer Martin 

John L. Lewis’ first lieutenant, in the 
automobile strikes which first tied up Gen- 
eral Motors and then 
Chrysler plants, was 


Homer Martin, the 
young president of the 
United Automobile 


Workers of America. 
Martin, unlike Lewis, 
has not spent a life- 
time in promoting the 
cause of workers. He 
started out as a min- 
ister in a Baptist 
church in Kansas 
City. 

After falling out with deacons of his 
church, Mr. Martin became a worker in the 
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Kansas City General Motors plant. From 
then on his rise as a labor leader was rapid. 
When the A. F. of L. chartered a national 
union of automobile workers, Martin was 
chosen to be one of the vice-presidents. But 
the A. F. of L. union 
did not prosper. Mar- 
tin was not heard 
from much until John 
L. Lewis and his group 
organized a number 
of independent labor 
unions in the auto- 
mobile industry into 
one large union. The 
man chosen to head 
this organization was 
young Martin. He 
knows well the prob- 
lems of the assembly line as well as the in- 
dustry as a whole. Both as a college man 
and as a man with personal working experi- 
ence, he typifies the best in modern labor 
leadership, although he has been a target 
of bitter criticism for his part in the sit- 
down strikes. 





Benito Mussolini 


The wit who wrote that ‘‘the good old 
days” existed “when only one man in 
Europe thought he was Napoleon,” went to 
the root of present-day uneasiness on the 
continent. The future of the nations, and 
perhaps the world, depends to a dangerously 
exclusive degree upon the will and actions of 
Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini. This 
fact has been demonstrated time and time 
again as the nations have been plunged into 
fear and confusion as a result of the sud- 
den decision of one or the other of these 
two dictators. 

The life of Mussolini has been one of 
dramatic contrast. He began as a black- 
smith, following in the steps of his father 
and grandfather. But ambition troubled 
him, and he was determined to educate him- 
































The sit-down strike. 
the government have greater powers to mediate in labor dis- 


putes? 


Charles: J don’t agree with John at all 
about the nature of a sit-down strike. It 
seems to me that the men are merely look- 
ing out for their own rights in the only way 
they can do it. An employer has certain 
rights to his property; I will admit that, but 
a worker also has a right to his job, and 
employers generally do not recognize that 
right. Let us suppose that an employer and 
his men cannot agree on the terms under 
which the work shall be carried on. The 
employer wants the plant to operate and 
the men want to go ahead working. but 
they can’t agree upon the conditions, upon 
the wages, and so on. So the men go on 
strike and walk out. Then the employer 
brings in strikebreakers to do their work. 
He doesn’t wait until an agreement has been 
reached on the conditions under which they 
shall work. He simply takes their jobs away 
and gives them to other people. Now, the 
worker’s job means as much to him as the 
employer’s plant means to the employer. 
And if the employer doesn’t respect the 
worker’s rights, it seems to me the worker 
needn’t respect the employer’s rights. 

John: If the worker wants his job so 
badly, he can have it if he stops striking and 
goes back to work. 

Charles: Yes, he can have it if he is 
willing to be a slave of the employer; if he 
allows the employer to decide what wages 
will be paid and what all the conditions of 
work shall be. But if the worker insists 
that the conditions and wages shall be fixed 
by negotiation between employer and work- 
ers, the employer simply gives the job to 
somebody else. The way things have been 
in the past, employers made all the deci- 








Is it a revolutionary manifestation? Should 


Is there danger in such a policy? 


sions. Now, I’d like to see labor make them. 
and by using the sit-down strikes the work- 
ers have a chance to do it. 

Mary: It seems to me that both you boys 
are wrong. Each one of you is taking an 
extreme position. I agree with some of the 
things that each has said. I agree with 
John in not liking the sit-down strikes. I 
don’t like to see workers taking possession 
of property that belongs to somebody else. 
Furthermore, I wouldn’t want the workers 
to get complete control of industry so that 
they could put wages wherever they wanted 
them. If they could do that, what would 
prevent their putting wages so high that the 
companies couldn’t pay expenses without 
raising prices? But if prices were raised 
too much as a result of high wages, the 
whole population would suffer. It would 
mean that people could buy less, and that 
would mean that fewer workers could be 
employed. 

Charles: But isn’t it a bad situation to 
let the employers put the wages wherever 
they want them? If employers have the 
power to do that, won’t they make wages so 
low that workers will live miserably and 
that the workers won’t be able to buy much? 
That also will cause the purchasing power 
of the country to dry up. Factories, then, 
will have to close down and there will be 
unemployment. It seems to me that you 
can’t trust employers, any more than 
workers, to control wages. 

Mary: I agree with that. That’s where I 
think you are right and John is wrong. 
The employer shouldn’t have the right to 
use his property just as he sees fit. He 
shouldn’t have the last word in fixing wages 


self by extensive reading. In a few years 
he was working on a Socialist newspaper; 
shortly afterwards, he became its editor. 
Then, when the World War broke out, Mus- 
solini opposed the Socialist policy of stay- 
ing out of the war. He demanded that Italy 
get into the fight, hoping that she would 
profit by doing so. That revolt lost him his 
job. Once again Mussolini was penniless 
and without influence. But when Italy 
flared up in a number of serious strikes, the 
employers needed someone to organize 
strikebreakers and reopen their factories. 
Mussolini, the discredited Socialist editor, 
saw his opportunity and seized it. In 1922 
he led his followers into Rome, where the 
government was breaking up because it was 
too weak to deal with Italy’s serious prob- 
lems. 

Mussolini is much more intellectual than 
Hitler; reads more and thinks more deeply. 
At the same time, he 
has the same art of 
making an emotional 
appeal; of stirring the 
masses. Hence his ef- 
fectiveness as a 
leader. 


In the sketch of 
Chairman Samuel D. /MUSSOLIN: 
McReynolds of the 
House Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, seine 
which appearedin THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER for March 22, it was 
said that Mr. McReynolds had made a 
speech criticizing the British form of gov- 
ernment while he was serving as one of the 
American delegates at the London Eco- 
nomic Conference in 1933. Further in- 
vestigation convinces us that Mr. McRey- 
nolds made no such criticism then, and that 
at no time has he made a speech criticizing 
the British form of government. We regret 
that this error occurred. 
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or working conditions. But neither should 
the workers. There should be a law requir- 
ing that employers recognize labor unions 
and negotiate with them over wages and 
working conditions. The law should also 
provide that when there is a dispute be- 
tween employers and a union, the arguments 
of both sides should be heard by a media- 
tion board, containing representatives of 
workers and employers and the government. 
Until some decision is reached, the employer 
should not have a right to bring in strike- 
breakers and the strikers should not have a 
right to occupy a company’s plants. Each 
should be obliged by law to respect the prop- 
erty rights of the other so long as the dis- 
pute lasts. 

John: That would give an advantage to 
strikers. If an employer couldn’t bring in 
strikebreakers, the strikers would always 
win. 

Mary: No, if the strike were long con- 
tinued they, as well as the employer, would 
suffer and they might have to come to terms. 
But if the case were threshed out before a 
mediation board, with representatives of 
the public present, nearly all quarrels could 
be settled before they reached the stage of 
a strike. We have mediation of that kind 
in the railway industry and there hasn’t 
been a serious strike in the last 11 years. 

Charles: But does the federal govern- 
ment have the power under the Constitu- 
tion to enact and enforce a law like that? 

Mary: That's another question. I don’t 
know whether it does or not. 

Charles: There’s another angle to this 
problem that I question. In working out 
a law providing for mediation in labor dis- 
putes, there is danger, to my mind, that 
the powers entrusted to the government 
may be too great, or that the groundwork 
may be laid for greater powers in the fu- 
ture. There is danger that such a course 
might lead to too much control over the 


unions. In Germany and Italy, you know, 
the governments decide labor _ policies. 
Unions have been smashed. We don’t 


want that sort of thing to happen here. 
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The High Cost of Medieal Care 


(Continued from page 1) 


out of every 10 decaying teeth are given 
attention; the rest just keep on decaying; 
half the sick in certain crowded sections 
receive no medical care whatever; in many 
rural areas more than half of the cases 
of illness drag along without the help of 
‘a physician. We can understand this situa- 
tion even more clearly if we think of it in 
terms of an imaginary, though typical, 
individual case. 


A Sample Case 

Henry Brown, let us call him, is an 
honest, reliable garage mechanic. He 
makes a fairly comfortable living and has 
a few hundred dollars saved up in the 
bank. One day he begins to feel pains 
in his side. He would not think of going 
to his doctor—at least not until he felt 
a lot worse. No use paying out four or 
five dollars every time you get an ache, 
he told himself. Several days later, his 
pains still with him, he came across an ad 
in the paper that described a wonderful 
patent medicine which seemed to be just 
the thing for his trouble. He bought a 
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bottle and took the stuff night and morn- 
ing for almost a week, but with no ap- 
parent benefit. At last he decided to see 
the family physician and was given some 
pills, a tonic, and instruction that he 
should not eat certain things for a while. 
He felt better almost immediately, but 
within a week he had to go to bed. Now 
the doctor began coming every day, but 
finally he had to admit that this case had 
him puzzled. Specialists from the neighbor- 
ing town were called in for advice, and in 
the end Mr. Brown had to be taken 100 
miles to a big city hospital. There was 
an expensive operation, a long period of 
careful nursing, and a still longer period 
of recuperation at home before he was 
able to go back to work. Meanwhile, 
all the money in the bank had been used 
up, his pay check had stopped coming in, 
and the family was several hundred dollars 
in debt. 


Insurance 

That is an old story, we say; people have 
been having that same kind of bad luck 
as far back as anybody can remember. 
Many people, however, are beginning to 
ask if it is not much more than a question 
of bad luck and are trying to figure out 
a system which will enable everyone to 
have proper medical attention, whenever 
he needs it, and for little cost. The pam- 
phlet which we mentioned above says 
that there are three ways and only three, 
of solving this problem, and each one means 
changing our present system of medical 
care. They are voluntary health insurance, 
compulsory insurance, and public medi- 
cine. It is claimed that all three can be ap- 
plied in part and still allow the private 
practice of medicine to continue on a 
fee-for-service basis for those who want 
it and are able to pay the price. But this 
report insists that unless we provide 
free care for everyone who wants free care 
and pay the bills out of taxes, some form 





of health insurance will have to be adopted. 

The argument for insurance is that the 
cost of illness, like fire loss, is a risk 
against which a group of people can pro- 
tect themselves if they contribute to a 
joint fund ahead of time. In one year 
only one person in 15 needs to go to the 
hospital and the big doctor bills go to 
only a small percentage of the total 
population. Yet no one can tell when 
he may happen to be the one who has 
to have an operation or pay for expensive 
treatment. It is practically impossible 
for anyone to plan how much he will 
spend on medical care during the coming 
year, just as it would be impossible for 
him to set aside each year a sum of 
money to take care of building a new 
house in case his present one should burn 
down. Along with a considerable number 
of other people, however, he can secure 
the protection of insurance in each case. 

Already health insurance plans are in 
operation in many communities of the 
United States. The most common forms 
cover only hospital care and have been 
encouraged by the American College of 
Surgeons and other medical organizations. 
In New York City, for example, more 
than 225,000 persons are enrolled in a 
group hospitalization project. The fee is 
$10 a year; an additional $8 covers the 
subscriber’s wife or husband, and $6 more 
includes the entire family. This takes 
care of three weeks’ hospital care in a 
semi-private room and includes most extras 
such as laboratory services, x-ray, and 
operating room fees. The attending phy- 
sician or surgeon is largely the choice 
of the patient and his fees are separate. 

One of the most complete of the volun- 
tary codperative plans is that of the 
Ross-Loos Medical Group in Los Angeles, 
California. There are 40 full-time phy- 
sicians on the staff. The services include 
medical and surgical care, examination, 
house calls,’ and hospital treatment—all 
for $2 a month per employed person. 
Extra charges for medicines, special visits, 
and the like average less than 70 cents a 
month. There are more than 20,000 
subscribers, constituting with their fam- 
ilies over 60,000 persons who belong to 
cooperative organizations which have con- 
tracts with the Group to furnish medical 
service. Other plans of this type are under 
way in a number of cities. 

The second method of bringing proper 
medical and dental care within the reach 
of everyone is compulsory health insur- 
ance. This plan has been proposed by 
several organizations including the Amer- 
ican Association for Social Security which 
has drawn up a suggested bill for the 
consideration of Congress. According to 
its provisions all workers earning less than 
$60 a week would contribute to a plan 
which would supply medical services for 
the insured and his family and would 
pay cash benefits equal to about half his 
regular wages to the insured person during 
the periods sickness kept him from work- 
ing. The patient would be permitted to 





select any physician he 
might choose, and the 
charges would be handled 
by the local health organi- 
zation. The payment of 
the cash benefits would be 
decided upon by a board 
of local officials, and the 
costs would be borne by the 
employee, the employer, and 
the government. 


British System 
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Those who favor compul- 
sory health insurance always 
point to the experience 
of Great Britain where 
a government-managed plan 
has been successfully oper- 
ating since 1911. This plan 
includes care by a physician 
and cash benefits but no 
hospitalization or special- 
ists’ fees. All persons earn- 
ing less than $1,250 a year 
are required to become in- 
sured. The government pays 
about one-fifth of the total cost, and the 
remainder is divided equally between the 
employee and the employer. Over 18,000,- 
000 persons are insured in this manner 
and have the services of approximately 
16,000 physicians. 

The British Royal Health Commission 
has made a careful study of the work 
of their insurance scheme and has reported 
in its favor that: large numbers of people 
are now having medical care which for- 
merly they did without; illness is being 
treated at an earlier stage; the physicians 
and the patients have been encouraged to 
make greater efforts toward preventing 
illness than ever before; the number of 
physicians in proportion to the popula- 
tion in the crowded and poorer sections 
where they are most needed has greatly 
increased. Whether the same system would 
operate as successfully in America is a 
question no one can answer. Some say 
that conditions in this country are so 
different from what they are in England 
that their plan would never work over 
here. Others tell us that our health prob- 
lems are so nearly like those of the British 
that we could very easily put their system 
into effect in the United States. Still 
others think that the only way to know 
is to first try it on a small scale in some 
of the states. 





There are, however, many people who 
cannot afford to pay the contributions 
which would be necessary under either a 
compulsory or a voluntary insurance plan. 
They look to the public for what medical 
attention they receive. In addition, some 
people argue, better health service for the 
entire nation can be provided through a 
system of medical care operated directly 
by the government than in any other way. 
Already about one-seventh of the nation’s 
total bill for the prevention of disease 
and the care of the sick is paid out of local, 
state, and national taxes. The govern- 
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ment now operates 95 per cent of ail 
the hospitals for nervous and mental 
cases; 75 per cent of the tuberculosis 
hospitals; and 33 per cent of the general 
hospitals. The work of public health de- 
partments has been steadily expanding, and 
almost everywhere includes the control 
of milk and water supplies, the prevention 
of epidemics, the examination of school 
children, and the treatment of charity 
cases. Most people approve of the serv- 
ices now being performed by the govern- 
ment. But the question is how far they 
should be extended. 

Those who favor complete medical, den- 
tal, and hospital care at public expense 
say that a person’s ability to pay should 
have nothing to do with the amount of 
attention he receives, that the greatest 
effort should be made to give the best pos- 
sible care to everyone who needs it. They 
claim that under such a system much 
greater emphasis would be placed upon pre- 
venting illness; that patent medicines and 
quack treatments would tend to disappear; 
that specialization and codperation between 
doctors would be furthered; that unemploy- 
ment among nurses and doctors would be 
eliminated; that the relationship between 
physician and patient would be improved; 
and that the members of the medical 
profession would have greater security and 
more opportunity for research, further 
study, rest, and recreation than is now 
possible. 


Opposition 

Those who oppose complete public med- 
ical service argue that under such an 
arrangement those in authority would be 
inclined to emphasize the quantity and 
not the quality of the service given; that 
medical care would become such a mass 
production affair that the friendly personal 
relationship between a physician and his 
patients would be destroyed; that doctors 
would have their time so taken up with 
unimportant consultations that they could 
not give proper attention to the work of pre- 
venting illness; that the control of medical 
care would be placed in the hands of 
politicians and that scientific medical prog- 
ress would be made difficult. 

Many members of the medical profession 
object to public medicine for still other 
reasons. The American Medical Associa- 
tion has at various times attacked almost 
all plans for health insurance on the 
grounds that they are “socialistic and 
un-American.” Only recently has the As- 
sociation itself come out in favor of al- 
lowing hospitals to experiment with group 
hospitalization schemes. Many of the 
more highly paid physicians and specialists 
fear that under any type of state medicine 
their income would be reduced and that 
opportunities for independent research and 
the development of new methods of treat- 
ment would be made almost impossible. 
These fears underlie their opposition. 


